MISCELLANEOUS

Round the altar of Athena in the Academy there was
a group of sacred olive-trees (/jto/oiai), under the pro-
tection of Zeus MO/HOS, and supposed to have been pro-
pagated from the original olive on the Acropolis. Many
olive-trees were the property of the State, and heavy
penalties were attached to sacrilegious interference
with these, even the stumps being regarded as sacred.1
In the Old Testament, in the light of monotheism,
all trees are cthe trees of the Lord.5 But among the
polytheistic Greeks particular trees and plants were
sacred to special deities. The oak was sacred to Zeus,
the black poplar to Persephone, the white poplar
to Heracles, the stone-pine to Cybele, the laurel to
Apollo, while the vine and the ivy were associated
with Dionysus. Plant mythology, however, is almost
unknown to Homer, though he assigns the oak to
Zeus and calls the olive lepd. Nor does he know
much about tree-worship. Odysseus is said to have
gone to Dodona c to hear the advice given by the high
leafy oak-tree of the god5 (Ody., xiv. 327-28); and
the SeXXoL, the interpreters of the meaning of the
movements among the oak-leaves, are mentioned
once (//., xvi. 234) .2 The palm was held sacred in
connection with the labour of Leto and the birth of
Apollo (Theognis, 5; Homeric Hymn To Delian
Apollo., 117; Callimachus, Hymn To Delos, 210). To
the palm Euripides adds a laurel (Hecuba, 458; Ion,
919), and to these an olive (Iph. in T., 1097-1102).
The same poet calls the palm irpcoroyovos, as having
been created for the occasion. But, though Odysseus
is said to have seen a palm growing by the altar of
Apollo in Delos, it is not called sacred nor is there
any reference to the birth of the god.

1  See the oration of Lysias entitled He/n rov GTJKOV.

2  See also Aeschylus, P.F., 831; Sophocles, Track., 165-68.